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ANALYSIS COMPETITION—THIRD “PROBLEM ” 


REPORT on the second “problem” set for solution in 

Anatysis for June 1952, together with the winning entry, 

appears in this issue. Fewer competitors entered this time 
but we hope that more may be tempted by the next topic. 

Entries for both competitions have been received from many 

of the world. It is our intention, so far as is practicable, 

to invite philosophers outside the United Kingdom to share 


the experiment. 
e third “‘ problem” is, therefore, set by Professor Max 
Black of Cornell University, U.S.A., and is as follows : 


“Does the logical truth, (Ax) (Fx v ~ Fx) entail that at 
least one individual exists ?”’ 


Entries (of not more than 600 words), accompanied by a 
ogy ae addressed envelope, should be sent to THE Eprror 
OF ALYSIS BY Fripay, ApriL 24TH, 1953. No entries from 
ANY address should be sent to Professor Black. | Contributors may 
submit entries either under their own names or a pseudonym. 
A report, with names of successful entrants and, if possible, 
their entries, will be published in ANatysis for June 1953. 

THE Eprror. 


REPORT ON ANALYSIS PROBLEM No. 2 


“WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SAYING HOW YOU FEEL 
AND SHOWING BY YOUR WORDS HOW YOU FEEL ?” 


ot vw, 4 By Austin DuNCAN-JONES 
HE second problem seems to have been less cunningly 
framed than the first: at any rate, it produced a poorer 
entry, both in quantity and in quality. A double awareness of 
the way words work was demanded, for competitors had to 
scrutinise both the words used in the title and the words to 
which they refer. Some of the nine competitors found it hard to 
judge how far away to stand from the trees—the multiplicity of 
actual usage—in order to see the wood—some broad general 
distinction. Several —— treated some one prima facie 
iberate self-revelation, or inadvertent 
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setter’s mind that utterances to which either description would 
be apt may not be uncommon—consider the import of “ darling, 
I love you ’’, said with varieties of circumstance and intonation, 
and consider also “ darling”’ separately and “I love you” 
separately—and that such cases might prove to be a chunk in 
the middle of a continuum. Several competitors saw that the 
matter might be viewed in this light, but I did not think that 
any of them succeeded in charting the routes which lead from 
the central area where the distinction between showing and 
saying seems pedantic—I may not have illustrated that area 
adequately—to the outer regions where it is imposed by the 
facts. Like the setter of Problem 1, I did not know the answer 
to my Own question. 

I award a small palm to Mr. J. H. Scobell Armstrong. | 
hope lifemanship is not so pervasive in human affairs as it would 
be if Mr. Armstrong were right in assuming that to show feelings 
willingly is to simulate self-betrayal. 

All the other competitors had interesting things to say, 
and I regret that it is not practicable to review their work 
individually. If any competitor would like my comments, if 
he will send me his paper again I will do my best to satisfy him. 


“WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SAYING 
HOW YOU FEEL AND SHOWING BY YOUR WORDS 
HOW YOU FEEL °” 


T is clear that “ showing by one’s words how one feels ”’ is 
not co-extensive either with talking about one’s feelings ot 
with expressing one’s feelings, to both of which we refer indis- 
ctiminately in common speech as “saying how we feel”. 
Consider the following situations : 
(i) A says “I detest B”’. 
(ii) A says “ Bis acad”’. 
(iii) A’s replies to B are abrupt and coldly polite. 
“ He said how he felt ’’ would be an appropriate way of describ- 
ing (i) and (ii) but not (iii). “ He showed “ his words how he 
felt ? would appropriately describe (iii) but not (i) and (ii). In 
fact, if we ae just been straightforwardly saying how we felt 
and someone wete to make the comment “ You showed by 
your words how you felt ”’ we might have difficulty in attaching 
a meaning to it. 


By J. H. ARMSTRONG 
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How ate we to distinguish those situations in which the 
comment “‘ You showed by your words how you felt ’” would be 
appropriate ? The following seem useful indications : 

(2) To show by one’s words how one feels, like “to give 
one’s-self away”’ carries an implication of self-betrayal. Showing 
feelings of some sort is of itself too frequent and obvious a 
process to require comment. We no more talk of showing by 
our words wholly evident feelings than we do of guaranteeing 
self-evident facts. The issue only arises when there is at least 
some reason to expect us to leave our feelings undisclosed. 

(b) Of two possible uses of “ He showed . . .” roughl 
corresponding to “ He told.one that...” and “ One could t 
from what he said that . . .” it is the second which is relevant here. 

(c) The otherwise superfluous “ By his words . . . ” suggests 
that he might have showed how he felt in some alternative way, 
e.g. by his bearing or expression. 

There are two main groups of situations which warrant the 
comment “ You vont by your words how you felt”. We 
may by our words involuntarily or inadvertently show how we 
feel ; or we may not know we feel what our words in fact show 
us to feel. This kind of situation is exemplified when we betray 
a feeling of boredom by our words instead of by other symptoms, 
or when a psychologist detects from our words a subconscious 
feeling, e.g. jealousy. 

On the other hand, we may take advantage of the fact that 
we cannot easily be taken to account for our symptoms. For 
instance, the question “ Did you have a good time ?” may be 
countered by an unenthusiastic “Oh yes, thanks ’’. It is some- 
times useful, particularly in censure and love-making, to kee 
open the possibility that our words are symptomatic and inad- 
vertent in order to reserve the right to hedge. We therefore 
avoid excluding the impression that our words should perhaps 
be treated as being on a par with a blush or a tightening of the 
lips, just as we often avail ourselves of the indistinct borderline 
between other deliberate manifestations of our feelings (gestures, 
gtimaces, etc.) and physical symptoms. We open ourselves, how- 
ever, to the retort “You showed by your words how you felt’’. 

_ Unlike “‘ You said how you felt” “‘ You showed by your 
words how you felt ” applies, either when the words used have 
to be interpreted in the same way as physical symptoms, or 
when the possibility that they should be so interpreted is being 
exploited. 


Merchant Taylors’ School , Liverpool. 
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52 ANALYSIS 


NECESSARY AND CONE TRUTHS 


ISS BERYL LAKE’S recent attack! on some of the 
criticisms which have lately been made of the distinction 
between analytic and synthetic truths seems to me to rest on 
several misunderstandings, not only of the position held by Dr. 
Waismann, but, more importantly, of certain fundamental 
features of empirical discourse. She claims that Dr. Waismann’s 
arguments depend for their cogency on the fact that the state- 
ments which he uses to illustrate them are “ exiled from natural 
settings for =” On rposes”, whereas “the so-called 
borderline cases ” ra tere truths that are analytic and 
truths which are aula “turn out not to be borderline, if 
they are examined as part of a particular argument or conversa- 
tion.” I shall argue, on the contrary, that it is this very failure 
to take full account of “ natural settings” which vitiates Miss 
Lake’s arguments ; or, more exactly, that Miss Lake selects a 
trivial of context which tends prima facie to support her 
case, and that if her examples are interpreted at a less trivial 
level, they fail to support the conclusion which she wishes to 
establish. 

A preliminary pa: it is not without importance that 
the classification of propositions into “analytic”? and “ syn- 
thetic” is one that has been formulated by philosophers and 
logicians reflecting about the common use of language, and is 
not made use of, at least in its precise and technical form, 
within the sphere of ordinary non-philosophical usage. This 
does not mean that the precisely formulated distinction is of no 
value in elucidating certain aspects of ordinary discourse, but 
it does mean that it should be used with care, and that it cannot 
be taken for granted that it will always fit exactly. Miss Lake’s 
insinuation, in her last paragraph on p. 121, that anybody who 
(in the course of a conversation) says, e.g., “ You cannot see 
without your eyes ”’, can always be aie to give a definite 
answer to the question “ whether he intends to make a factual 
claim or an irrefutable assertion’ appears to overlook this. 
Most people not trained in philosophy would have only a vety 
hazy idea about the difference between these two sorts of utter- 
ance. Suppose that, the difference having been explained to 
him, someone thus taxed still claimed to be unable to say 


Lee. cit., p. 122. i 
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whether he intended to make the one sort of claim or the other. 
Can we deny him the right to do this? But this would be to beg 
the whole question at issue. Certainly the philosopher may 
succeed in bullying him into a way of speaking such as will 
make a clear-cut answer to this sort of question always possible, 
but this usage will then be infected by Miss Lake’s philosophical 
theory about the nature of necessary propositions ; it will not 
constitute evidence that other people’s usage can be explained 
in the same way; nor will his conversion in any way tend to 
show that his previous usage (the one which we originally tried 
to explain) was in accordance with that theory. In fact it seems 
quite clear that we all, with no ill-effects, repeatedly make state- 
ments without being in a position to say whether we intended 
them as “factual claims” or as “irrefutable assertions ”’. 
Admittedly, it is conceivable that we may subsequently be forced 
into a position where we have to decide whether a certain sort 
of consideration is to be allowed to count against our original 
assertion or not, but we do not make this decision in advance for 
the very good reason that we are simply not in a position to 
anticipate all the different types of consideration which might be, 
ot become, relevant. Until we are actually confronted with the 
necessity of making such a decision, it is much better to leave 
the question regarding what logical status we intend our asser- 
tion to have as open as the particular purposes for which we 
make it will allow. 

This point is connected with the fact that there is a funda- 
mental difference between the two positions (Dr. Ewing’s 
and Dr. Waismann’s) against which Miss Lake argues—a fact 
which appears to be not sufficiently appreciated. Indeed, the 
positions are not merely different, they are mutually opposed. 
Dr. Ewing’s arguments appear to be intended to deny that the 
distinction between statements which are true because they 
report facts which are, in actuality, as they are reported to be, 
and statements which are true merely in virtue of the meanings 
of the words they contain, is legitimate at all; or at any rate 
that this distinction contributes anything of importance towards 
the elucidation of the notion of “ necessity’. This appears to 
be the intention behind his assertion that “ You are saying 
something about the world when you say that a certain state of 
affairs is impossible.” Dr. Waismann, on the other hand, 
does not deny that this logician’s dichotomy is useful up to a 
point ; indeed, his position presupposes that, up to a point, 
it can give considerable illumination. He only proposes that 
we should not allow ourselves to be so dazzled by this 
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illumination as to be unable to see that to insist on a clear-cut 
“yes” or “no” answer to the question “analytic or syn- 
thetic?”’ in every case, is to give a distorted picture of the 
functions which many statements usefully fulfil. It does not, as 
Miss Lake’s last paragraph implies that it does, represent a 
“‘ gain in clarity ”’ to force statements into a rigid mould when 
they really don’t fit. It is a distortion and, therefore, a confusion. 

I a e now to re-examine some of the examples by 
means of which Miss Lake claims to establish her case. Al- 
though some of these examples are used in arguments which ate 
directed specifically against Dr. Ewing’s position, I wish to 
emphasize that I am not trying to establish anything like what | 
take that position to be. I agree that it is misleading to say, in the 
sense apparently intended by Dr. Ewing, that “‘ You are saying 
something about the world if you say that a certain state of 
affairs is impossible.” (Though it is worth noting that the form 
in which Miss Lake states some of her arguments, even if these 
are interpreted purely as an attack on Dr. Ewing’s position, is 
not immune from criticism. For instance, the fact that we are 
unable to imagine or picture a “ state of affairs’? which is truly 
asserted to be logically impossible,! is not very relevant to the 
elucidation of the type of impossibility involved. Many different 
types of statement could be used to illustrate this, but one 
example will suffice here. I cannot—i.e., it is logically impossible 
for me to—émagine the state of affairs reported by “‘ ‘The electron 
jumps from one orbit to another’, yet the statement clearly 
involves no logical impossibility.? 

Consider now Miss Lake’s treatment of the statement, “A 
lion is a feline.”* She makes the following points about it : 
(i) that in order to convince someone of the truth of this 
statement, one would not point to any physical charac- 
teristics of a lion, but “‘ show him a dictionary, where he 
would read that ‘lion’ is used to denote an animal to 
which the word ‘ feline’ always applies ”’ ; 
that therefore the statement is “irrefutable by any 
physical fact ’’, and that in a dispute about its truth “ no 
reference is made to the supposedly necessary features of 
lions and felines, but simply to the way in which words 
ate used ”’; 


1 Loc. cit., p. 116. 

? Of course, I can imagine a particle in motion round another, and changing its orbit ; 
but this is not imagining the state of affairs reported in the above statement in the same 
sense of “imagine ” in which to imagine Jones grinding coffee beans with a book is to 
i > the state of affairs reported by the statement, “ Jones is grinding coffee beans with 


® Loc. cit., p. 116. 
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(iii) that “‘ lion but not feline ’ is an expression which has 
been given no application to anything whatever, actual 
ot imaginable ”’ ; 

(iv) that someone who learns that a lion is a feline “ does 
not learn anything new about lions, only about how to 
speak of them.” 

Now it is no doubt true that somebody who thought that 

a lion was a canine, and whom we convinced of his mistake 
merely by showing him a dictionary, might rest satisfied, and 
refrain from asking further questions. But what if, while accept- 
ing what the dictionary says about the usage of the words 
“lion” and “ feline’? as-true, he then wanted to be given 
reasons for this particular usage’s being the correct one. If we 
stick to Miss Lake’s description of the situation, and accept her 
comments on it, such a request must seem almost nonsensical, 
fot according to her it is just an ultimate fact that we talk in this 
way, and when we have shown somebody this by appealing 
to the appropriate authority (the dictionary), there is nothing 
more to be said. But clearly, it seems, a request for a reason 
in this type of case is perfectly proper, and, equally clearly, 
consideration of the sort of reason which would then be appro- 
priate is likely to be relevant in any examination of the logical 
status of the disputed statement. We find, moreover, that the 
sort of reason which is appropriate involves reference to pre- 
cisely those considerations which Miss Lake is at pains to dismiss 
as irrelevant. We should have to point not only to the character- 
istics (morphological, phylogenetic, etc.) of lions, on which our 
classification of them as felines is based, but to the characteristics 
of other more or less related animals, and to the general principles 
on which taxonomy is based.! In this way, we might hope to 
convince our disputant, in a way which the mere appeal to a 
dictionary could never achieve, why it is that the fact that a lion 
“has a dog-like look about its nose and . . . its body is more 
like an alsatian’s than a domestic cat’s ” is insufficient to justify 
the statement that a lion is a canine. 

Now it is patently absurd to suggest that a person who has 
been reasoned with in this way “ does not learn anything new 
about lions, only about how to speak of them ”’. Indeed, at this 
level, the distinction between “ learning matters of fact’ and 
“learning how to talk about matters of fact”’ is in danger of 


1Cf. G. L. Simpson: “‘ The Principles of Classification ”’, in the Bulletin of the American 
Museum of Natural History, 1945, for a lucid discussion of this point. 
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ANALYSIS 
becoming more obstructive of, than conducive to, clarity. 
~i Similar considerations apply to the conclusion which Miss 
_ Lake’s arguments are designed to establish, namely, that 
es “‘ necessary statements do not describe in the way in which 
contingent ones do”. If this is interpreted as meaning no: 
more than that statements analogous to “A lion is a feline” are 
Seg logically different from statements analogous to, e.g., “ the 
--- amimal in that cage is a lion”, it is of course correct. As it 
stands, however, it does not contribute a great deal to the 
___ solution of the question of the precise nature of this logical 
difference; the meaning of “describe” in this connection 
BS. is not self-evident,? but apparently it is used here as equivalent 
to “ about reality”. This, however is equally opaque: an 
Be tet. obvious example of a statement “about reality’ would be 
“Reality is indivisible’’; the statement here under con- 
sideration would seem to be more naturally described as bein: 
“about lions’. Moreover, if we waive this point and att 
a sense to the expression “‘ about reality ” in this connection, 
a Strong case could be made for saying that the statement “A 
lion is a feline ” tells us more (in quantity and in quality) about 
___ teality than statements of the type for which Miss Lake reserves 
this diploma. If I know (and understand why) a lion is a feline, 
I surely know more fundamental features of reality than if I 
know the truth of the statement, “‘ the animal in that cage is a 
lion ”,—which, I imagine Miss Lake would have no qualms 
about admitting into her privileged category. 

I turn now to the claims (a) that a statement like “‘A lion is a 
feline ”’ is “ irrefutable by any physical fact ”, and (d) that “ ‘ lion 
but not feline ’ is an expression which has been given no appli- 
cation to anything whatever, actual or imaginable.”* Once 
again, these claims are justified only in a limited sense. It is 
true that the statement, “A lion is a feline ”’, cannot be “ refuted 
by any physical fact” in the same simple and straightforward 
way in which a statement like “The animal in that cage is a 
lion ” can,—e.g., by the fact that the animal in question turns 
out to be a tiger. Nevertheless, the truth of the first statement is 
certainly not independent of “ physical facts”, and this, as I 
understand Dr. Waismann, is one of the important aspects of 
our use of “ necessary propositions ” which his discussion is 


2 Cf. Simpson, Joc. cit. : “‘ The aim (viz. of new classificatory methods) is not merely to 
define populations in a better way than by the older, entirely morphological, rules of thumb, 
but also to explain their differences and resemblances and to correlate these with all the 
factors of ic evolution ”. 

® Cf. S. Toulmin and K. Baier: ‘‘ On Describing ”, in Mind, Jan., 1952, 

* Italics mine. 
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designed to bring out. Conditions are certainly conceivable 
(i.e., logi in which empirical discoveries might 
lead us to abandon the “ necessary proposition ” in question — 
and to replace it by its contrary, “A lion is a canine”. For — 
instance, archaeological and zoological discoveries might lead 


us to call in question the phylogenetic characteristics which we 


had hitherto ascribed to the species lion ; or again, in the light — 
of new discoveries the whole basis on which our taxonomical — 
classification of living creatures is founded might be so revised 
that the phylogenetic characteristics which are at present used 
“ criteria for our classification of lions as felines were replaced 

uite different criteria, for example, the dog-like look about 

Whe lion ’s nose, and the "resemblance of its body to that of a 
dog rather than to that of a domestic cat.1 Now, granted that — 
the connection between the discovery of the new evidence and | 
the rejection of the statement that “A lion is a feline ”’ is vastly 
different from the connection between the discovery that the re 
creature in the cage is a tiger and the : rejection of the statement, = 
“The animal in the cage is a lion’, does there not remain a — 
clear sense in which the first statement has been “ refuted by — 
physical fact ”’? Or, if this phrase is felt to be more appropriately _ 
reserved for the simpler case, let another be found. What is 
important is that we should recognize the relation which holds 
between the assertion of certain sorts of proposition as “ neces- 
sary ’’ and our knowledge of matters of fact. It is this question, 
which lies right at the heart of the issue under discussion, which 
Miss Lake’s treatment ignores, and even tends to obscure. 

It might be argued in reply that I have missed the point 
since in a situation such as I have imagined the original proposi- 
tion would not have been refuted, since what would have 
happened would be that the original sentence, “A lion is a feline,” 
would now express quite a different proposition, due to changes 
in the meanings of the words, and that the original proposition 
remained “ necessarily true ” as before. This is true in a sense, 
but is unimportant, since it merely states in different words a 
point I have already admitted, namely that the way in which a 
necessary proposition can be « refuted by physical fact ” is very 
different from the way in which a contingent proposition can be 
so refuted. What is important is that the necessity of a necessary 
proposition does not depend mere/y on an “ appropriate con- 


1 Needless to say, 1 am not suggesting that this “development” is even remotely 
probable i in the future, and this fact is quite irrelevant to my argument. 
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tingent statement about word usage ”’;! the degree* to which 
we are prepared to accept a given proposition as “ necessary” 
depends also, in an important manner, on the state of our empirical 
knowledge. 

These confusions, which seem to me to be inherent in Miss 
Lake’s argument, are connected with what is, perhaps, an even 
more fundamental misunderstanding about the nature of 
empirical discourse and of philosophical enquiry. I have in 
mind the belief that the use of words in ordinary language is 
governed by “ ru/es” in much the same way as is the movement 
of pieces in the game of chess, and that the task of philosophy is 
simply to make these rules explicit, rather in the manner that a 
handbook of instructions on how to play chess states explicitly 
the rules for the movement of chess-pieces. It is this belief which 
lies at the back of the argument* to prove that the statement 
“Red is a colour” does not describe a “ necessary fact, an 
inescapable feature of Reality ”’, but is rendered —— simply 
by the contingent fact that we happen to have adopted certain 
rules, rather than others, for the use of the words “ red ”’ and 
“colour”. Miss Lake’s method of showing this is to take the 
possible case of a people who might adopt different rules, such 
as would make the statement “ Red is mot a colour ”’ a necessary 
truth. Now it is perfectly true that there would be no logical 
impossibility in supposing that somebody might do this, but 
we should all feel that the adoption of such a rule was highly 
unnatural. Moreover, this feeling is not simply a result of the 
fact that such a rule would be unfamiliar to us and contrary to 
our established linguistic habits; for a change in the rules of 
chess which would permit a pawn to be moved only one square 
diagonally rather than one square forwards as at present would 
also be unfamiliar and difficult at first to accustom ourselves to, 
but we should not, I think, be distressed at the arbitrariness of 
such a rule as we should be distressed at the arbitrariness of the 
suggested change in the use of the words “ red ” and “ colour ”. 
For the rules of chess are anyhow arbitrary in a way in which the 


1 Miss Lake, Joc. cit., p. 119. 

® The fact that it makes sense to talk about “‘ degrees ”’ at all in this connection shows 
that the question cannot be merely one of performing operations of formal logic on words 
whose definitions are rigidly fixed. I have tied my hands to some extent by adhering to the 
example used by Miss Lake, since this is one with such a high degree of “* necessity ” (due 
to its position in a very well-established context of scientific theory), that it is somewhat 
artificial to envisage the possibility of its ever being abandoned. For a discussion of 
propositions with regard to which there is genuine doubt amongst scientists as to whether 
they should be regarded as analytic or synthetic, cf. G. H. v. Wright : The Logical Problem 
he of tion, Ch. III, esp. Sect. 3. 
Loc. cit., p. 119. 
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uses of many words in ordinary language are not ; this is one of 
the reasons why we call chess, but not the use of language, a 
“game ”’, and is connected with the fact that philosophers who 
use the device of suggesting alternative usages to those actually 
current, as a means of elucidating certain philosophical problems, 
refer to these suggested alternatives as “ language games ”’, but 
do not call our ordinary use of language a “ game ”. Further, 
nobody has ever “adopted a rule” about the usages of the 
words “ red ” and “ colour ” as a result of which the statement 
“ Red is a colour ”’ is necessarily true (though this is not to deny 
that the “ necessity ” of this proposition is, partly at least, a 
result of the fact that we use these words in the way we do). 
The point is that the phrase “ adopting a rule ” misdescribes the 
way in which we come to use the words “ red ” and “ colour ” 
in a way which is of some philosophical importance. It suggests 
that the notions adied with these words have come to be 
connected in our language in a purely arbitrary way, that we just 
happen to have “ decided ” that red should be a colour and might 
just as well not have. But we have not, and could not have, 
come to understand the meaning of the word “ red ”’ in isolation 
from the general concept of colour ; the word “ red ” can only 
mean what it does because it has been learnt in a context involv- 
ing the use of other colour words, and of yet other words which 
do not belong to the concept of colour. For merely pointing 
at a red object is not sufficient as an ostensive definition of the 
word “ red”; if I took somebody entirely ignorant of English 
and tried to teach him what “ red’ means simply by showing 
him a red apple and uttering the word “ red ”, there would be 
no end to the possible meanings which he might in fact attach 
to it, —e.g., apple, spherical object, shiny, and so on. It is only 
when my pupil has come to see the analogy between the pro- 
cedures with which I accompany my utterances of the word 
“red”, and the procedures I accompany with my utterances of 
the words “ yellow ”’, “ green ”, etc., and the differences between 
these and the procedures with which I accompany other words, 
examples of which are given above, that he can understand what 
I mean. That is, colour words, (any words, for that matter), do 
not acquire their meanings in isolation, but acquire them as a 
result of their association with a system of procedures having a 
unity in virtue of which we say that they all belong to a single 
“concept ”. It is this fact which might, in some circumstances, 
make the utterance of a sentence like ‘‘ Red is a colour ”’ have 
some point. It might be used as a means of drawing attention 
to the appropriate system of procedures, But this could only be 
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sible if the statement were taken serious/y, and it is not _— 
it seriously to content oneself with referring to a sup 
“ rule ” connecting the use of the words “ red ” and “ co i 
in the trivial and arbitrary way which Miss Lake suggests. 
When we do take the statement seriously, and survey the 
complicated structure of inter-related facts and procedures which 
lie at the bottom of our use of colour words, we are no longer 
likely to think that use arbitrary. Suppose that no streams of 
photons like those associated with other colours could ever be 
detected in the case of red: this might perh ape give us some 
ground for refusing to classify red along with the other colours. 
a Or suppose that red was like infra-red in that while photons 
ae could be detected, no impression was made on the human eye : 
here again we might have some grounds for modifying our 
oa usage. (Consider what considerations one would bring 
rwatd in trying to answer the question “Is infra-red a 
colour? ’’). Now whatever particular conclusion one were to 
come to at the end of such a train of reasoning, the factual 
considerations just mentioned would clearly be re/evant in any 
attempt to answer a question of such a sort, and this is all I need 
to establish. For it is the aim of Miss Lake’s argument to 
establish that any consideration of this sort cannot but be 
utterly irrelevant, and she only succeeds in giving a superficial 
impression that this is the case by failing to take the statements, 
the use of which she is examining, seriously. If there were no 
mote to be said about them than she says, it would indeed be 
surprising that philosophers should have devoted so much of 
their time and labour to their consideration. 
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A VARIANT OF THE ‘ HETEROLOGICAL’ PARADOX 


By J. L. Macxtz anp J. J. C. Smarr 


ROFESSOR RYLE has dealt with the ‘ heterological ’ 

paradox! by arguing that it is an improper question to ask 
whether ‘ heterological’ is heterological or homological, that 
“* heterological ’ is heterological ”’ is neither true nor false, but 
(we may perhaps say) meaningless. If so, we can reject “ ‘ hetero- 
logical ’ is heterological ”” without embracing the equally self- 
contradictory alternative’, ‘ heterological’ is homological ”. 

But this treatment itself gives rise to a further paradox. Let 
us introduce a new term, ‘ M-heterological ’, and define it thus : 

The adjective ‘ X ’ is M-heterological if and only if “ ‘ X ’ is 
X ” is either false or meaningless. 

It is clear that on Professor Ryle’s treatment ‘ heterological ’ 
is M-heterological (hereafter abbreviated to ‘ M-het.’). Now 
consider the statement (S), “ ‘ M-het.’ is M-het.”. S must be 
true or false or meaningless. 

(i) If S is true, by expanding the predicate in accordance 
with the definition we infer that “‘ M-het. ’ is M-het. ” 
is either false or meaningless. 

(ii) If S is false, we infer similarly that “ ‘ M-het. ’ is M-het ” 
is neither false nor meaningless, i.e., it is true. 

(iii) If S is meaningless, we have ‘“*“ M-het.’ is M-het. ” is 
meaningless’, and this verifies “‘ M-het.’ is M-het.”, 
when the latter is expanded in accordance with the 
definition into ‘ “‘ M-het.’ is M-het.” is either false 

or meaningless ’. 
Thus if S is true, it is either false or meaningless, if it is 
false it is true, and if it is meaningless it is true. It seems that 
this paradox cannot be resolved by Professor Ryle’s method of 
arguing that the paradoxical statement is meaningless, or not a 
proper statement, that (in this case) the question, “ Is ‘ M-het. ’ 
M-het.? ”’ is not a proper question. Here we envisage the possi- 
bility that “‘‘ M-het.’ is M-het.” is meaningless. (Note that 
we need one more pait of inverted commas to state this paradox 
than we do to state the ‘ heterological ’ paradox). 
1 Heterologicality, ANALysIs, Vol. XI, pp. 61-9. 
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II 


As a step towards solving this paradox, let us consider 
something simpler, a corresponding development of the Liar. 
Consider the statement (S’), “ What I am now saying is either 
false or meaningless ”. 

Again, if S’ is true, it is false or meaningless, if it is false it is 
true, and if it is meaningless it is true. 

The critical conclusion is, “‘ If S’ is meaningless, it is true ” 
How is this obtained? To reach it, we have to take S’ in two 
incompatible ways at once.! We have to judge that it is meaning- 
less, and then compare this judgement, “S’ is meaningless ”, 
with S’ itself, taking S’ as a meaningtul statement whose subject, 
“What I am now saying ”’, is S’ itself, i.e. , taking S’ as actually 
asserting “S’ is either false or meaningless ” ; it is this com- 
parison that enables us to conclude that the judgement “ S’ is 
meaningless ”’ verifies S’, i.e., that if S’ is meaningless it is true. 

On the other hand, if we consistently treat S’ as meaningless 
we are not led to the paradoxical conclusion that it is then true : 
what is meaningless cannot be verified. The paradox arises only 
because we are tempted by the grammatical correctness of S’ to 
assume that it asserts something, and to proceed in a way that 
would be logically correct if it did assert something, namely 
observe that the truth of a certain other statement would verify 
this one. 


There is a precisely similar confusion in the argument of I 
(iii) above. To see that ‘ “ ‘ M-het. ’ is M-het. ”’ is meaningless ’ 
verifies “‘‘ M-het.’ is M-het.”’, we have to take the latter as a 
meaning ul statement and expand it by means of the definition 
into ‘ “ * M-het.” is M-het. ” is either false or meaningless ’. If 
we consistently treat ““ M-het.’ is M-het.” as meaningless, we 
cannot either expand or verify it. So once again the paradox 
arises from our taking of a statement in two incompatible ways 
at once. 

It may be objected that this solution can be avoided, and the 
aradox reinstated, if the argument of I (iii) is rearranged as 
ollows : 

By the definition, if “‘ X’ is X” is false or meaningless, 


1 This way of stating the criticism was suggested by a similar treatment of the original 
Liar paradox by Mr. D. L. Gunner in a not yet published article on ‘ The Paradox of the 
Liar’. 
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‘X’ is M-het. Then if “‘ M-het.’ is M-het.” is meaningless, 
‘M-het.’ is a value of X that satisfies the definition, therefore 
‘M-het.’ zs M-het., i.e., M-het.’ is M-het.”’ is true. L.e., if S’ 
is meaningless, it is true. 

But here too, in app/ying the definition, in trying it out on 
‘M-het .’, we have assumed that there is a real question whether 
‘M-het.’ is M-het. or not, i.e., we have assumed that “‘ ‘ M-het.’ 
is M-het.”” would assert something, while the very hypothesis 
that we are considering is that it is meaningless and does not 
assert anything. 

This moe does turn, then, on a type confusion : ‘ true’ 
and ‘ false’ on the one hand, and ‘ meaningless’ on the other, 
are predicates of different types, but the paradox turns upon our 
taking of them as alternatives belonging to the same type ; the 
real alternative to ‘meaningless’ is not ‘true or false’ but 
‘capable of being true or false ’ (if we may neglect imperatives, 
avowals, etc.). It is only on the assumption that a statement is 
meaningful that we can consider whether it is true or false. 


It seems that we are back where we started, that a consistent 
treatment of the paradoxical statement as meaningless will solve 
this paradox too. That is so, but the study of M-heterologicality 
“ points, at any rate, two morals on the way ”. The first is that a 
patadoxical argument often turns upon the taking of a statement 
in two incompatible ways at once. (We need this point in order 
to get rid of the two paradoxes introduced in I and II above, and 
we need it also to understand, though not to get rid of, the 
original ‘ heterological’ paradox and the Liar). The other is 
that some paradoxes are insoluble in terms of a mechanical sort of 
logic, that treats, e.g., inference as the substitution of words for 
other words (or of symbols for other symbols) according to 
definitions or other rules. If we were to treat inference, veri- 
fication, and so on in such a mechanical way, we should have to 
say that the conclusion “If S (or S’) is meaningless, it is true ” 
was validly established in both I (iii) and II above, since the verbal 
substitutions, etc., were carried out according to the rules. 

This second moral has an interesting corollary. Those who 
approach logic in this mechanical way treat meaninglessness 
itself as the result of the violation of certain rules for the con- 
struction of propositions, setting up theories of types, etc. But, 
as Professor Ryle shows, we can see that a sentence is meaning- 
less without first seeing that it violates any rule. This is not to 
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_ this type turn upon expressions that are in a certain way incom- 


_ is meaningless (for if we try to unpack it, assuming it to be mean- 
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deny, of course, that there are general principles about meaning- 
lessness : it is important to note, e.g., that all the paradoxes of 


plete (* heterological ’, ‘ false’, etc.) and are so used that they 
cannot be satisfactorily completed ; “ ‘ heterological ’ is heter- 
ological ’’ is nonsense of a quite different sort from “ ‘ red ’ is 
_ red” and “ ‘ quickly ’ hibernates ”’, if the latter are nonsense at 
all. And “ ‘ heterological ’ is M-het.’’ is meaningful (since it can 
be “ unpacked *’) and indeed true, whereas “ ‘ M-het. ’ is M-het.” 


 ingful, we are left with the infinite regress that Professor Ryle 

_ finds in “ ‘ heterological ’ is heterological ”’). 

To sum up: to avoid paradoxes, deal in statements that 
assert something ; to understand paradoxes, note that statements 

can assert nothing and can yet be taken and treated as asserting 


: An amusing possibility is this : if someone who adopted the 
_ above-mentioned mechanical approach to logic were presented 
with the ‘ M-heterological ’ paradox, he might propose to solve 


it as follows: 


We must recognise an infinite hierarchy of types of mean- 
inglessness. Ordinary meaninglessness, such as belongs to 
“«* heterological ’ is heterological ”’ is first level meaningless- 
ness, i.e., “‘ heterological’ is heterological” is meaning- 
less (1). And ‘ M-het. ’ is defined in terms of this, i.e., 

“X’ is M-het. if and only if “‘ X’ is X ” is either false 
or meaningless (1). 

But “* M-het.’ is M-het.” is meaningless (2), i.e., it: 
has meaninglessness of the second level. And since ‘ mean- 
ingless (1)’ and ‘ meaningless (2)’ are different terms, the 
fact that “‘ ‘ M-het. ’ is M-het. ” is meaningless (2) does not 
verify “‘‘ M-het.’ is M-het.”’, since (by the definition of 
‘M-het.”) this would require “‘M-het.’ is M-het.” is 
meaningless (1). That is, we cannot now argue, along the 
lines of I (iti), that if S is meaningless it is true. The point is 
that ‘ true ’, ‘false’, and ‘ meaningless’ are not an exhaustive 
set of possibilities, if ‘ meaningless ’ means, as it ordinarily 
does, meaningless (1). 


Of course this leads to a further paradox, for just as the 
original ‘ M-het. ’—which should be called ‘ MA )-het, 
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took account of ‘ meaningless (1) ’, so we can define M (2)- 

het. ’ to take account of ‘ meaningless (2)’, 

is M (2)-het. if and only if “‘ X” ” is either 

false or meaningless (1) or meaningless (2). 

And then a similar paradox arises with regard to the 
statement (S2), ‘‘ M(2)-het.’ is M(2)-het.” 
(i) If S2 is true, it is false or meaningless (1) or meaningless 
(2). 
ii) If S2 is false, it is true. hoe 

If S2 is meaningless (1), it is true. 

(iv) If S2 is meaningless (2), it is true. os 2s 34, 

But this paradox in turn can be solved " recognising a 
third level of meaninglessness, and concluding that S2 is 
meaningless (3). And so ad infinitum. 

Now this would in a sense be a solution of the paradox : it 
could be held that the paradox itself shows that there is this 
infinite hierarchy of types of meaninglessness, and that they 
cannot be lumped together under the single term ‘ meaningless ’; 
if these are pa the paradox is defeated, because we can 
never get a finite exhaustive set of alternatives to ‘ true ’. 

This is the solution to which a certain sort of logician would 
be forced. But it is none the less absurd. 


University of Sydn 
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MR. MALCOLM ON “KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF ” 


By JONATHAN HARRISON 


his interesting paper ‘Knowledge and Belief’) Mr. 
Malcolm makes two main points. Firstly, he thinks there are 
two senses of the word ‘ knowledge ’, a weak sense and a strong 
sense. In the weak sense, there may be no difference between 
what we know and what we merely believe except that the one 
is true and the other false; in this sense, we may know some- 
thing without knowing that we know it. In the strong sense, 
if I know something, I cannot be mistaken; and in this sense, if I 
know anything, I always know that I know it. Secondly, he 
thinks that we may know some empirical propositions in the 
strong sense, and know some ‘ mathematical ? propositions 
only in the weak sense. Mr. Malcolm, to my mind, has not 
distinguished satisfactorily between these two senses of the 
word “know ’; he has not even convinced me that they exist. 
Neither has he distinguished adequately between propositions, 
empirical or ‘ mathematical ’, which we may know in the strong 
sense and those which we may not. 

Mr. Malcolm thinks that we would say of a man that he 
knew that there was water in a gorge if (1) he had good’ evidence 
for thinking that there was (e.g., if he had seen water there 
earlier the same day), (2) if he felt confident that there was water 
in the gorge and (3) if there was water in the gorge. Evidently 
he thinks that the good evidence need not be conclusive evidence, 
for he says that, with precisely the same evidence, there might 
be no water in the gorge, (in which case we would not say that 
this man knew there was water in the gorge). This is knowledge 
in Mr. Malcolm’s weak sense. 

Mr. Malcolm seems to me to be quite right on one point. 
We often do say that we know things for which we would 
agree, upon reflection, that we did not have conclusive evidence. 


® His word. 
* He does not say how good. 
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oa ee To go about saying “I do not know, but I have very strong 
teasons for thinking that so-and-so is the case” is pedantic, 
ad and, for most purposes, unnecessary. I suspect, however, that 
Malcolm attaches too much importance to this linguistic | 
“eo fact. Most people would, if pressed, cheerfully admit that they | 
et did not really know many things which they would ordinarily 
say they knew, but I doubt whether anybody, interrogated by a 
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sceptical philosopher, would say ‘“‘In the sense in which I said 
I knew, I do know, though I quite agree that in the sense in 
which you are using ‘know’, I don’t know.” Even if ordinary 
people do use ‘ know ’ in Mr. Malcolm’s weak sense, as opposed 
to using ‘ know’ in his strong sense laxly, I do not think any 
important conclusions follow. Philosophers who 
have asked whether we know there are such things as other 
people’s minds, material objects or a God have used ‘ know ’ in 
a sense which, if evidence is appropriate, implied our having 
conclusive evidence. They would hardly be satisfied by being 
told that we do, but in a sense which did not involve our 
evidence being conclusive. I do not think any recommendation 
to use ‘ know ’ in a weak, as well as in a strong sense, should be 
followed by philosophers. Knowledge in Mr. Malcolm’s weak 
sense is already adequately described by “having strong 
reasons for believing ’’. It may be pendantic for ordinary people 
to use this phrase, but what is pedantic for ordinary people is 
not necessary pedantic for philosophers—at least while they are 
philosophising—and we should not let an accusation of pedantry 
deter us from attempting, as philosophers, to be a good deal 
more precise than ordinary people are, or can be in their language 

Mr. Malcolm is too much obsessed—at least in his definition 
of ‘ know’ in the weak sense—with cases of knowledge where 
we have evidence for what we know. There are many cases when 
we know things upon evidence; but there are many others 
when we know things without having any evidence, things for 
which there is no such thing as evidence. Any account of 
knowledge we give must cover both cases. Furthermore, any 
attempt to define knowledge in terms of evidence will lead to 
circularity, for it is necessary that I should know, and not merely 
believe, that those propositions which constitute the evidence 
are true.1 Mr. Malcolm, 1 suppose, might attempt to escape ss 
from: this charge of circularity by saying that he was merely =| 
attempting to define ‘know’ in the weak sense in terms of 
evidence. ‘Know’ in the weak sense might then mean “hold 
in consequence of certain things known in the strong sense of . 
‘know’ ”. However, we all want to maintain that we know in 
the strong sense certain things upon evidence; conversely, we 
may merely believe, and perhaps even be mistaken concerning, 
certain things for which evidence would not be appropriate. 
Not only is not all knowledge (in Mr. Malcolm’s strong sense, 
or any other) immediate, there may be immediate belief and 


* An example of this kind of mistake can be found in Mr. A. D. Woozley’s book 
“ Theory of Knowledge ”, p. 191. 
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immediate error, as well as immediate knowledge. I should 
personally hold that we might make immediate mistakes about 
sense-data as well as have immediate knowledge of them, but 
there are other less controversial exaniples. 

Mr. Malcolm’s account of knowledge in the strong sense— 
what most oem na simply call knowledge—is also unsatis- 
factory. He says that when a man says he knows a proposition 
“ he is asserting that nothing that the future might bring could 
ever count as evidence against the proposition ”’. He is implying 
that he would not ca// anything “‘ evidence ”’ against it. Is not 
Mr. Malcolm here approaching perilously near an account of 
knowledge which only permits us to know what he calls “‘mathe- 
matical’ truth, an account which he himself rightly wishes to 
avoid ? I am myself inclined to hold that view of “ mathemati- 
cal” truth—or analytic truth, or necessary truth, or tautology; 
it is besides my present point to enquire into any differences 
there may be between these descriptions—according to which 
what distinguishes “‘ mathematical ”’ truths from all others is 
that nothing would count as evidence against them. I would 
be inclined to describe a “ mathematical ” truth in roughly the 
same way in which Mr. Malcolm describes knowledge in the 
strong sense. But you cannot give the same account of “‘ mathe- 
matical ’* truth that you give of knowledge, for we know many 
other things besides “ mathematical” truths, and we may lack 
knowledge of “ mathematical” truths, as well as of those 
which are empirical. With this I am sure Mr. Malcolm would 
agree, and I do not suppose he intends the construction which I 
have put upon his words. There is another point. Mr. Malcolm 
says that if we know a thing, nothing can count as evidence 
against it. If I know something upon evidence when I have 
enough evidence, is there anything to prevent me from having 
more than enough? I may, therefore, have further evidence for 
something I know, even after I come to know it. Why may I not 
come to have evidence against it? If a proposition is improbable 
but true, it is true, although there is evidence against it. If, 
knowing a proposition which is improbable but true, I subse- 
quently come to know some of the evidence against it, I am 
allowing something to count as evidence against something | 
know. That I am not moved by this evidence is another matter. 
Perhaps Mr. Malcolm does not really mean that, when | 
know something, I allow nothing to count as evidence against 
what I know. Perhaps he means that nothing could count 
against my knowing it and it’s being false at the same time. If 
this is the sense in which knowledge in the strong sense is 
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infallible, it is not an important one. For the same is true of 
true opinion, and of Mr. Malcolm’s weak sense of ‘ knowledge ’. 
If I truly opine anything (or know it in the weak sense) then it 
must be true; indeed, this is a necessary—‘‘ mathematical ”— 
truth, and nothing could count as evidence against it. Nobody, 
however, feels reassured concerning his grasp of the truth of a 
statement by being told that if he knows (or truly opines) it, it is 
true. 

Mr. Malcolm tries to draw, both within the sphere of 
empirical and “‘ mathematical ” truth, a distinction between pro- 
positions we know in the strong sense, and those we don’t. He 
seems to think that we may. know that 2 +2 = 4 or that5 x5 = 25 
because these truths do not involve calculation—which he 
seems erroneously to identify with demonstration—but not 
that 92 x16 = 1472, because this does. What involves calcula- 
tion, however, depends upon the person. I know that 12 x12 = 
144 without calculation, but not that 13x13 = 169, because I 
have only learnt up to my twelve times table. People who have 
been taught their thirteen times table do not need to calculate 
what are thirteen thirteens. Does this make them any less liable 
to error? Or is my knowledge that 19x19 = 361, obtained 
by calculation, not as good as that of the man who knows his 
tables better than I do? To me seems that it is. 

Perhaps Mr. Malcolm does not think that we may know 
only that which we do not calculate, but that we may know only 
that which cannot be calculated. Though I am not sure, there 
does seem to be a sense in which 11 x11 = 121 can be calculated, 
even if we do not calculate it, and in which 9x9 = 81 cannot. 
In this case, what can and what cannot be calculated depends 
upon what system of numerals we use. Normally we use ten 
numerals, ‘0’ and the numbers ‘1 ’ to ‘9 ’, and use figures in 
the right hand column to indicate groups of one, in the next 
column to indicate groups of ten, in the next column to indicate 
groups of ten groups of ten, and so on, but we could get on, 
though not so well, with the four numerals ‘0’, ‘1’, ‘2’ and 
*3’. We could represent one group of four by 10, four groups 
of four by 100, and so on. In this system, 5 x5 x25, which Mr. 
Malcolm says we know, and which is ordinarily not calculable, 
could be calculated as follows : 
11 


121 
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With a different system, 92 x16 = 1472 might become incalcul- 
able. We could even calculate that 2+2 = 4 if we restrict 
ourselves to a system involving only two numerals, ‘0 ’ and ‘1’, 
Hence the distinction between “ mathematical ” truths we may 
know in the strong sense and those which we may not seems to 
me to have little to do with what we either can or do calculate. 
Mr. Malcolm’s distinction between those empirical proposi- 
tions we may know in the strong sense and those we may not is 
equally unsatisfactory. I may be misinterpreting him here, but 
he seems to think that we may know empirical propositions to 
the effect that certain material objects exist, and, perhaps, other 
propositions describing them, if we can see (or touch, or taste, 
or smell or hear?) them, but not otherwise. At any rate, he says 
that we may know that there is an ink-bottle on my desk, 
though we do not know that the sun is about ninety million 
miles from the earth, nor that there are hearts in our bodies! 
This account seems to me at the same time both too strict and 
too lax. It is too strict if it does not allow me to say I know of 
the existence and nature of many objects which I do not perceive ; 
too lax if it does not allow me to say I do not know of the exist- 
ence and nature of many things which I do. If I put my ink-well 
in a drawer, I know it is there, even though I can neither see, feel; 
hear, taste, nor smell it. If it is seen a in a bad light, or if I have 


Cianti, 1 may not know it is there, even if I do see it. 

Lastly, Mr. Malcolm accepts Prichard’s claim that, when we 
know, we must always know (presumably, according to Mr. 
Malcolm, in the strong sense) that we know, with regard to 
knowledge in the strong sense, but rejects it with regard to 
knowledge in the weak sense. That he rejects it with regard to 
knowledge in the weak sense should not surprise us, for this is 
no more than well grounded true opinion, and if we knew, in 
the strong sense, that true opinion was true, it would not be 
true opinion, but knowledge. Is he right in thinking, with 
regard to knowledge in the strong sense, that we always know 
that we know? 

Prichard not only thought that, whenever we were in a state 
of knowing, we always knew that we were; he also thought 
that, whenever we were in a state which was not a state of 
knowing—e.g., one of believing—we always knew that we 
were not. if this is true, then, though I may make mistaken 
judgements of perception, mathematics, physics or theology, 
there is one mistake I never make ; I never, never never mistake 
belief for knowledge. Though men’s capacity for mathematics, 


bad eye-sight, or if it is camouflaged to look like a bottle of, 
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physics and theology varies greatly, they are all equally good at 
distinguishing belief from knowledge in these subjects. This 
seems to me to be a complete mistake. Even if knowing that I 
know a mathematical or fn eae truth does involve anything 
distinct from a capacity for mathematics or physics—and this 
I doubt—one cannot be better at distinguishing belief from 
knowledge in these subjects than one is at these subjects them- 
selves. The man who knows only his own ignorance is not only 
a myth, but an unedifying myth. The only way in which he can 
avoid thinking he knows propositions in these subjects when he 
does not is by eschewing them altogether, and so never giving 
himself a chance to make such a mistake. Some philosophers 
have claimed that, though they have no special capacity for 
subjects such as these—often called “ first order ”’ enquiries— 
they are good at the “‘ second order ”’ activity, or one of them, 
of distinguishing belief from knowledge, and the limits of the 
latter. If I am right, however, this is just not possible, and if 
some philosophers Aave succeeded in seldom mistaking belief for 
knowledge, that is only because they have gone to the other 
extreme, and persistently classified knowledge as belief. 

In other words, the boundaries between “‘first order’ and 
“second” order enquiries is much less precise than the pedantic 
distinction between the two, useful for teaching purposes, would 
lead us to suppose, but this is too big a point to substantiate 
here. Suffice it to conclude that not only can we not always 
know belief from knowledge in Mr. Malcolm’s weak sense, 
but in his strong sense as well. 


University of Durham, 
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MR. HANSON ON STATEMENTS OF FACT? 
By C. B. MARTIN 


- as according to Mr. Hanson, “ statements of fact” are 
defined as true, then of course they cannot be false. If the 
facts change then a statement of fact does not become false 
but instead ceases to be a statement of fact. But, we cannot go 
from this to the assertion that a statement of fact is a statement 
“the truth of which is wholly established’. We may speak 
truly even though we have made a most inadequate attempt or 
no attempt at all to establish the truth. “ The shortest living 
adult Englishman is not less than 3 feet 6 inches tall’ or “ No 
mountain on the moon exceeds the height of 30,000 feet ’’, may 
be statements of fact, that is, “‘ true factual statements ”’. 

There is a difference between a statement’s being true and 
determining its truth. A statement may be true without anyone’s 
actually bothering to determine or establish its truth. 

Mr. Hanson says that it “‘ can be very difficult (perhaps even 
impossible), to determine whether or not a given factual state- 
ment s a statement of fact’’. This is not consistent with his 
saying that a statement of fact is a statement “the truth of 
aan is wholly established ’’. Establishing the truth of a state- 
ment /s determining that a factual statement is a statement of fact. 


Mr. Hanson says that “it is Mr. Hampshire’s intention to 
stress that it is very difficult (perhaps even impossible) to deter- 
mine whether or not a eee factual statement /s a statement of 


fact’. There is a world of difference between “ very difficult ” 
and “ ‘impossible ”. I feel certain that Mr. Hampshire means to 
stress the logical impossibility of determining the truth of a 
factual statement beyond the question of further evidence. 
“Very difficult’ implies a lack of something we could have, 
but “ logically impossible ”’ implies no complaint. Mr. Hamp- 
shire and Professor Hart would deny that truth about matters 
of fact could be “ wholly established ”’ if “‘ wholly established ” 
implies that the future (further) evidence could not call this 
truth in doubt. In this sense it is not “ perhaps even impossible ” 
but without doubt impossible. 

Mr. Hanson seems to imply that the incorrigibility of state- 
ments of fact is related to their truth’s being wholly established. 
This is. not so. Since he has defined “ statements of fact” as 
“true ’’, it makes no sense to call them corrigible or false. A 
terminological legislation has been made and nothing else. 


2Anatysis, Vol. 13 (1952), P. 24. 
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